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the hadlth-lort, Malik occupies a conspicuous place in the
teaching of hadlths. Thus it is stated in the Tah-dhlb *
that according to al-Bukhari, the most reliable chain of
transmission is, 'Malik, from Nafi', from Ibn 'Omar/ but
according to Abu Mansur al-Tamirni it is ' al-Shafi'i, from
Malik, from Nafi', from Ibn 'Omar, from the Prophet/
Malik's teachers were Nafi', a client of Ibn 'Omar, Muham-
mad Ibn al-Munkadir, Abu 1-Zubayr, al-Zuhri, 'Abdallah
Ibn Dinar, Abu Hazim. Malik had many disciples who
taught hadlths on his authority, among others, al-Awza'i,
Al-Thawri, Ibn 'Uyaynah, Al-Layth Ibn Sa'd, Ibn al-
Mubarak and al-Shafi'i. Malik was well-versed in the study
of the Koran and the sunnak, and served as official juris-
consult (mufti). This last circumstance may explain the fact
that Malik was the first one to break away from the purely
casuistic practices of his predecessors and to attempt to for-
mulate the principles underlying the hadlths and the customs
of Medina, and to arrange them topically. The very name
of Muwatta3, which he gave to his book, suggests the nature
of the work done. The word means that which has been
made smooth, even.

The school of Malik naturally found much favor in his
native city of Medina and in the western part of the
Mohammedan world, namely, in Morocco, Algeria, and
Tunis, as well as in the so-called Magrib (meaning West),
which included Spain, when that country was under Mo-
hammedan rule; also in the other parts of Africa where
Islam had already been accepted, and in upper Egypt, where
at present it has many followers.

The Shafiites. This school was founded by al-Shafi'i,
Muhammad Ibn Idris (150/767-204/820). He was born
in Gaza and he died in Old Cairo. He taught in Bagdad for